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“It says he painted all these while cruising this summer.” 
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The Traffic problem in the United States is entirely and absolutely different to ours 














it comes from an entirely and absolutely different direction. 
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HEN they are stated, they 

must be stated in such a form 

that they can be sung. Mr. 
Asquith admirably provided for this 
in 1914 when, at the Guildhall, on, I 
think, November 9th, he laid down the 
Allied War Aims. 

You have not the faintest idea what 
Mr. Asquith said at the Guildhall in 
1914, though you may recall that there 
was a tiresome phrase about “sheath- 
ing the sword.” But I remember every 
word of it: and I have remembered it 
for twenty-five years. Why? Because 
we used to sing the great man’s words. 
We sang them on the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula and we sang them on the Somme. 
“But,” you cry, “Mr. Asquith, surely, 
did not make a speech at the Guildhall 
in verse?’’? No, but he made his decla- 
ration in words that, with care and 
intelligence, could be fitted to the 
Quadruple Chant. This, says “the 
present writer” modestly, was the 
present writer’s discovery. And he 
says that only because he met a fellow 
the other day who claimed that some 
low friend of his had set Mr. Asquith 
to music. At all events, we used to sit 
under our olive tree under Achi Baba, 
waving away the flies, harassed by 
dysentery and dust and detonations, 
and sing as follows: 

(1) “We shall not sheath the sword* 
which we have not | lightly | drawn; 
until Belgium has recovered all and 
more than | all that | she has | sacri- 
ficed : 

(NOTES.—(1) Anasterisk denotesa pause. 

(2) Mr. Asquith’s actual words were “has 
recovered in full measure all and more than 


all that she has sacrificed.” We used to 
omit “‘in full measure,” and you may do so 
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too. How Belgium could ‘“‘recover” “more 
than all” that she had sacrificed.I never 
understood; but let us get on.) 


(2) “Until France is adequate|ly 
se|curéd; against the | menace | of 
agg | ression: 


(NOTE.—The accent on “quate” is not 
very happy, but it is the best we can do.) 


(3) “Until the rights of the smaller 
nationali|ties of | Europe: are placed 
upon an unass|aila|ble found|ation: 

(NOTE.—A crescendo should begin in the 
second half of this verse, working up to a 
furious fortissimo on “ Prussia” in the fourth. 
And there should be a slight snarl on the 
accented “al” in ‘“‘nationalities.”) 


(4) “And until the military domin|- 
ation of | Prussia ; is wholly and | final |ly 
dest|rdyed.” 

(NOTE.—After the great shout on 


“Prussia ” the thing ends with strength and 
dignity on a slight rallentando.) 
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War Aims 


Now for the future. It will be 
observed with sadness that (with the 
exception of the passage about Bel- 
gium) the War Aims of 1914 might very 
well stand as the War Aims of 1939. 
It remains to be seen whether France 
is adequately secured, efc.; the rights 
of the smaller nationalities, etc., are by 
no means, etc., and faint traces of the 
military domination of Prussia may 
be said (without offence, I hope) to 
survive. Indeed, substitute Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland and Austria for 
Belgium, and you can begin singing at 
once, before the Allied Governments 
make up their minds. 

Still, perhaps we should have fresh 
words for a fresh war—if it is a fresh 
war. And this time (since everyone 
does not understand the mysteries of 
“pointing” or know the Quadruple 
Chant) it might be better to put our 
War Aims frankly into verse. Is not 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe somewhere in 
Whitehall? Has not Mr. Coward been 
seen calling at the Foreign Office ? There 
must be a poet or two at the Ministry 
of Information. Meanwhile, we offer a 
few fragments ourselves. 


We shan’t sheath the sword, 
Which we’ve always abhorred 
And we drew with the greatest disgust, 
Till Goebbels and Goering 
Confess they are erring, 
And Hitler is eating the dust; 


Till the German Annexe 
Is restored to the Czechs 
And the Austrians own their souls, 
Till Europe’s released 
From a fool and a beast 
And East Prussia belongs to the Poles; 


Till the German will stop 
Putting brutes at the top 
Who behave in this curious way, 
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And, if he will not, 
Till we’ve finished the lot— 
Why, then we may call it a day. 


Till—— 


But you’d better finish it yourself. 

And, by the way, whether in prose 
or verse, let us put one thought across 
at once. No one doubts any more 
that Herr Hitler deserves hanging and 
worse, not once but many times (he 
deserves it twice or three times for his 
treatment of Herr von Schuschnigg). 

But we know (some of us) from 
experience that “Hang Hitler!” is not 
likely to be a more effective War Aim 
than “Hang the Kaiser!” Besides, it 
would probably please the fellow to be 
proclaimed Public Killer Number One. 
The other gangsters in the United 
States delight to have that said about 
them. No—let us brand him as the 
Biggest Ass and Bore in History. 
And let the Ministry of Information 
announce to-morrow that after the 
war we shall generously offer Adolf 
Hitler (or Schicklgriiber, or whatever 
his name is) a contract to appear 
“in person” on the music-hall stage, 
after the jugglers and before the 
Talking Horse—at £5 a week. Even 
the Germans, with whom of course 
we have no quarrel whatever, would 
understand that. 


° ° 


Trio 


“An interesting William and Mary and 
Adam residence.”—Advt. in “The Field.” 


° ° 


“Safety Zone.—For Sale, new brick Bunga- 
low, two walls. . . . Secluded spot.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
Just as well. 





“Tt says he done it all to save his face. 


Well, well.” 








At the Pictures 


TILL 6 P.M. ONLY 


My fears that I might have to travel 
for miles in a darkened train before 
seeing the new GINGER 
ROGERS picture were un- 
justified: here she is in 
London, so long as you can 
get in before half-past four. 
But I believe I’d have done 
it, and I’m gratified to be 
able to say that the film 
would have been worth the 
trouble. Bachelor Mother 
(Director: GARSON KANIN), 
though doubtless unimport- 
ant enough as a work of 
art, is an excellent comedy, 
beautifully done, full of 
good lines, and a_ very 
efficient distraction from 
the newspaper posters you 
see just before you enter 
the cinema. 

No doubt you read about 
it weeks ago, before the 
war. Miss RoceErs plays 
the part of a girl who is, 
to her great exasperation, 
assumed by everyone to be 
the mother of a baby she 
has merely found. The 
boss’s son (Davip NIVEN) is soon in a 
similar difficulty, for the boss refuses 
to believe that he is not the father. 
(The boss is CHARLES CoBURN, in the 
part he seems to get every time—but 
after all, nobody does it better.) 

The only way out of this situation 
is—exactly. The excellence of the 
film, apart from the admirable 
playing, lies in its incidentals: the 
absurd details of life in the store 
where the girl works, and the way 
people behave at the lodging-house 
where she lives, at the foundling 
hospital where she tries to leave the 
baby, at the dance contest where 
she and a “store clerk” (FRANK 
ALBERTSON) win a prize, and at the 
New Year’s Eve party. The whole 
film is full of brilliant little touches, 
and much of the dialogue is very 
amusing indeed. Admirers of 
GINGER Rogers will make for this 
anyway, but I think that hardly 
anybody could fail to enjoy it. 


The others I’ve seen aren’t up to 
much; but it’s astonishing how 
even an inferior picture will distract 
one’s mind. Lady of the Tropics 
(Director: Jack Conway) is a 
peculiar offering apparently in- 
tended to prove that love isn’t 
everything: a moral so unusual for 


David Merlin 
Polly Parrish 
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Hollywood that I think I must have 
misunderstood it. The action passes 
in Saigon, which gives the usual 
tropical opportunities to the camera— 
slatted backgrounds, a yacht anchored 
off-shore, white ducks and native 


squalor, and—this is French Saigon, 
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HOW 


TO BRING UP BABY 


remember—clothes from Paris. HEpy 
LAMARR and RoBERT TAYLor do with 
great competence all that is required 
of them: Miss LAMARR rather more, I 
think—she makes her artificial part 
sometimes almost moving. She plays 
a half-French, half-native girl whose 
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ambition is to get a passport so as to be 
able to leave Saigon and go to Paris 
and live as a lady where nobody knows 
her background. Mr. Tay tor is the 
visiting American (off that yacht) who 
marries her. They are passionately in 
love, but this does no good:. the film 
ends with her death, in- 
directly because of the 
machinations of the villain 
(JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT), 
who loves her himself . . . 
One thing that mitigates 
the ordinariness of all this 
is the presence of some 
very good cracks in the 
dialogue. It’s a queer 
atmosphere for them, but 
there they are. And as | 
say, ordinary or not, it kept 
making me forget the war. 


So did The Man in the 
Tron Mask (Director : J AMES 
Wua se), in which Josreru 
ScHILDKRAUT is the villain 
again (Fouquet). This isa 
sort of combination of The 
Prisoner of Zenda and The 
Three Musketeers, with 
chases from Wild West 
pictures thrown in. Louvts 
Haywarp plays the parts 
of Louis XIV and Philippe 
of Gascony, his twin and 
double, the “Man in the Iron Mask”; 
JoaN Brenner, dark (for the whole 
film this time), is Maria Theresa, and 
D’ Artagnan and the Three Musketeers 
are respectively WARREN WILLIAM and 
ALAN Hate, Mites MANDER and Bert 
Roacu. 

As usual in this sort of picture, 
the dialogue is a distressing mixture 
of twentieth-century colloquialisms 
(only occasionally used for deliber- 
ate comic effect) and that twentieth- 
century circumlocution which is 
believed to have been the wit of 
all earlier centuries. However, the 
dialogue doesn’t matter very much 
of course. There is some good 
suspense, of the kind that never 
fails to suspend, when the Musket- 
eers rescue Philippe from the 
Bastille and when Maria Theresa 
takes the key to the Iron Mask 
from the sleeping Louis; and there 
are, as I said, Wild West chases 
(with firing of flint-lock pistols). 
Juvenile stuff, I suppose; but not 
unentertaining. Moreover, Louis 
Haywarp is so good at differenti- 
ating in manner between the two 
personages he represents that one 
is nearly always clear which is 
which—and that’s more than you 
could say about most “double” 
stories. R. M. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


VII.—NIGHT LIFE 
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Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


The Stolen Idol 


I found him pacing up and down in his arm-chair 

flourishing a telegram in his hand. Not that there was 
anything very surprising in that to one who had known the 
famous detective as long as I had. Presently he tossed the 
telegram over. 

“Come at Once Urgent Baggley-Guffin The Bungalow 
Oldbury Stupor,” I read. I looked at Tumbler incredulously. 
‘Not Major Baggley-Guffin, the explorer?” I asked. 

Tumbler nodded. Then, with an air of quiet decision, he 
rose, pulled a battered suitcase from under his bed and 
attempted to get inside it. 


(CU ewe on my friend Hector Tumbler one morning, 








‘“* No, you tell me what 1 did wrong.” 


“We may be away quite a long time,” he said, when | 
had pointed out his mistake and helped him to pack some 
clothes. ‘In fact we may never come back at all. I hope 
your affairs are in order?” 

Two hours later our hired car reached the village of 
Oldbury Stupor, lying lonely and forgotten amid a bare 
densely-wooded wilderness. The village was of course 
uninhabited, but the Bungalow, fortunately, was visible 
at some distance, its profusion of gilded minarets and 
Mozarabic domes crowning a deep declivity at the far side 
of the village. It was obvious that Major Baggley-Guffin 
had spared no expense in his retirement to recreate the 
atmosphere he loved. 

The Major himself greeted us at the door. He was an old 
man now, and the bronzed yet honest face which had 
grown familiar—almost sickeningly familiar—to the head- 
waters of the Brahmaputra or the snows of remote Pamir 
looked haggard at times. It was clear even to me that 
some great sorrow was weighing him down. As we followed 
him through the gilded courts between ranks of turbaned 
servants he hung on Tumbler’s words pathetically, as if 
he knew only too well where his last hope lay. 

We reached a sitting-room crammed with trophies of the 
Major’s expeditions—barbaric spears, curiously carved 
chessmen, scimitars made of Chinese silk, and mother-of- 
pearl mouse-traps. One thing drew our gaze like a magnet. 
On the mantelpiece was a huge brass six-headed idol. 
Standing there, shining and sinister, it seemed to fill the 
room with deadly power. 

The Major had noticed our preoccupation. He laughed 
bitterly. ‘“‘ You may well look at it,” he said. “It is because 
of that idol that I have asked you down here. But I had 
better tell my story from the beginning,” he added, to my 
surprise. Motioning us to be seated on a couple of wrought- 
iron gongs, he mixed whisky-and-soda for us with a shaking 
hand. 

“T can tell my story in a few words,” he began. “As you 
know, I have been an explorer. It has been my delight to 
visit strange places, to share the life of remote tribes, 
to camp out amid Tibetan snows, or to spend the night, 
wrapped in nothing’ more than a herdsman’s blanket, 
beneath the cash-desk of some Afghan bazaar. 

“Until a year ago I was supremely happy. Then a strange 
thing happened. I was riding one day on a tram in Calcutta. 
I was practically unarmed, save for a revolver and a couple 
of sub-machine-guns. At that time I did not know what fear 
was. Presently the conductor came to take the fares. An 
old Bengali woman sitting next to me had no money. She 
began to argue. In a moment the whole tram was in an 
uproar. I sat there calmly wondering what I should do. At 
last I came to a decision. I paid the old woman’s fare for her. 

“She overwhelmed me with tearful gratitude. Presently 
she pulled out from under her robe a great brass idol. She 
thrust it into my hands. ‘Take it!’ she cried. ‘But I don’t 
want it,’ I said. ‘It is yours,’ she said. ‘I will tell you about 
this idol. Many years ago it was stolen from a temple at 
Benares. There is a curse on it. The possessor of this idol, 
it is said, will have nothing but misfortune to the end of 
his days. You have already seen that I could not pay my 
tram-fare.’ I looked at the old woman in bewilderment. 
But the strangeness of the adventure was beginning to 
take hold of me. After all, I had never possessed a 
stolen idol with a curse on it before. To be brief, | 
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“Tf 1 step on the gas | can just make it.” 


took it. I brought it back to England. I put it on the 
mantelpiece. 

“And now comes the strangest part of the story. J have 
never had any misfortunes at all. For six months I have 
lived here alone, waiting, just waiting. But I have had 
nothing but good fortune. I have consulted doctors, 
lawyers, scientists, all to no purpose. As a last hope I have 
sent for you.” 

Seizing his glass of whisky, the Major buried his face in 
his hands. There was a long silence. It was one of those 
silences which suggest, far more eloquently than any words, 
that no one can think of anything to say. Suddenly 
Tumbler leaned forward. 

“Are there any pawn-shops in this neighbourhood ?”’ he 
asked abruptly. 

I stared at him in astonishment. The question, to my 
dull wits, seemed to have no sort of relevance. In any case 
the Major had not heard it. 

Tumbler stood up and laid his hand on the old man’s 
whisky decanter. “I’ll do my best to clear up this mystery,” 
he said gently. “Only . . . it may take time.” 

But Tumbler was better than his word. Next morning 
at breakfast, the ghost of a smile hovered on the Major’s 
lips. He announced that there had been a burglary during 
the night. A lacquer cabinet was missing, containing a 
pair of mahogany bootlaces, once the property of the 
Dalai Lama. 

Tumbler said nothing. But as the days passed, more and 
more of the Major’s valuables disappeared. At each fresh 
blow the Major grew more and more cheerful. Tumbler 
too, I thought, seemed pleased. He was absent every day 
for long periods, making, as he said, a thorough investigation 
of the surrounding country. For some reason I could not 
determine, he seemed to be in possession of a great many 
small tickets, some of which he distributed among the 
servants. 

By the end of a month the last of the Major’s treasures 
had vanished. Only the great brass idol still glared from 
the mantelpiece, surveying the ruin it had wrought with a 
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grim and multiple smile. 
altogether satisfied. 

“Do you think these are real misfortunes?” he com- 
plained one evening at dinner. “After all, I’m still a rich 
man. Now if only I could fall down a well and break my 
leg, or if the house could catch fire, or something like 
that...” 

‘Patience, my dear Major,” rejoined Tumbler. 
all, Rome wasn’t built on seven hills, you know.” 

The Major nodded doubtfully. But that very. night I 
was awakened suddenly by a hand on my shoulder. 

“Get up!” whispered Tumbler. “The house is on fire!”’ 

We staggered downstairs through the smoke to find 
Major Baggley-Guffin beside himself with delight. 

“It’s the curse, it’s the curse,” he muttered several 
times. Then a new thought struck him. ‘The idol! The 
idol! It’s still in the house!” 

And before we could stop him he had dashed back into 
the flames. I looked at Tumbler wildly. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Quo deos vult,” he quoted vaguely, as he fumbled in my 
pockets for our railway-fares home. 


Yet the Major did not seem 


> 


** After 





The next issue of Punch, dated October 4, 
will contain a Supplement of 24 pages of 
drawings and letterpress reprinted from our 
issues of 1914 to 1918. Both in likeness and 
in unlikeness these pages will form, we hope, 
an interesting commentary on the ordeal 
which Great Britain faces in 1939. 
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Y sins have at last found me 
_ out and it is by the courtesy 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins of 


* Lushgrass,” Burblewater Avenue, 
Beehive Hill, Rickmansworth, that I 
am allowed to pen this my confession 
of the petty deeds that have led me to 
my imminent apprehension. 

Two years ago I was a happily- 
married man with a charming family. 
On the occasion of one of our annual 
holidays in a family party, my younger 
daughter was foolish enough to lose her 
rather expensive spectacles. We spent 
a most irritating Sunday, inquiring at 
the church where we had worshipped 
that morning, searching minutely the 
road along which we had promenaded 
before returning to our roast beef and 
Yorkshire, and then emptying and 
re-emptying chests of drawers to the 
troubling accompaniment of church- 
bells as the light failed us. 

At last, tired and discouraged and 
having reduced all my family to tears 
at different times of the day, I sank 
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PorpuLak MISCONCEPTIONS—UNDER THE BED 


The Sofa 


back on to the sofa in the drawing- 
room of the house we had taken for 
our holiday. As it happened my left 
hand wandered down between the seat 
and the side of the sofa, and there 
it encountered a hard object, which, 
after a short but sharp struggle during 
which the back of my hand got con- 
siderably chafed, revealed itself as a 
pair of large cutting-out scissors. My 
wife got very excited and exclaimed 
upon the delight which our landlady 
would feel on regaining her probably 
long-lost scissors. This nettled me, as it 
would have been nothing to the relief 
which I would have manifested had the 
hard object turned out to be the lost 
spectacles. Still, as my wife pointed 
out, where cutting-out scissors had 
found a haven of repose, anything else 
might do the same, and I felt encour- 
aged to chafe my hand still further by 
exploring the recesses of that same 
sofa for the maddening spectacles. I 
persevered with considerable success, 
and from various parts of that sofa I 
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regained three long knitting-needles, a 
prayer-book, three tram-tickets, four 
halfpennies, an indelible pencil anda 
printed subscription-book in aid of the 
local branch of the Navy League, in 
which the last date entered was 
thirteen months old. Still, I felt I had 
not done all: there were still depths 
unplumbed in that nest of upholstery 
and my exploring fingers did not reach 
the bottom. Turning the sofa on to 
its knees, so to speak, I could detect a 
further hard substance through the 
webbing that bounded it on the nether 
frontier. This I swore to have off 
despite the entreaties of my wife, wh 
pleaded that the sofa was not ours t 
disembowel, and during our cold supp! 
that seemed instinct with sofa-dust we 
at last compromised on an agreemell! 
to have a local furniture man up next 
day to do the deed. 

What was my alarm and annoyanet, 
however, to hear from my two daugh- 
ters that they had both been sittin 
after breakfast in the twin arm-chall 
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that belonged to the same set as the 
parent sofa! With a groan I rushed 
at the starboard arm-chair and, bark- 
ing my fingers severely against the 
deal, forced it to disgorge a sixpence, 
a green shopping-book and a pair of 
rusty nail-scissors. Simultaneously my 
two children searched the other poor 
innocent twin and found a good deal 
of string, a buckle, some tiddley-winks 
counters and what Coventry Patmore 
would probably have vaunted as a 
“red-veined stone.” Irritated by the 
non-appearance of the spectacles, I 
emulated that poet by dismissing all 
my family “with harsh words and 
unkissed ” and proceeded to an exhaus- 
tive search and research of every piece 
of furniture in the sitting-rooms that 
might have anything to conceal. I 
worked silently in the silent house, and 
as the hour grew later I felt as Ajax 
must have felt slaying innocent sheep 
or, as I grappled with the simple 
upholstery, like Red Wull the Killer. 
But no!—no spectacles revealed them- 
selves, and as I repaired to the bath- 
room it was only with veiled despair 
that I murmured, “A little water 
clears us of this deed,” and I knew 
that sleep was not for me. 

In the morning a local upholsterer 
stared somewhat at my request that 
he should de-web the bases of all 
three pieces of furniture in the hope 
of finding a missing pair of spectacles. 
But I was adamant, and the result of 
one and three-quarter hours’ work was 
one blunted pencil, which the sofa 
parted with after a good deal of 
coaxing while lying on its back. I paid 
the man the considerable sum of seven 
shillings and threepence and was dis- 
comfited to observe the demeanour of 
himself and his mate as they drove off 
together. 

My only other expense was that of 
an advertisement in the local Press, 
and as a result of this the spectacles 
were returned at the end of a week: 
they had been picked up outside the 
church by a lady who felt sure they 
belonged to Billy Robinson, who was 
away, so she had naturally kept them 
till he should come back—until of 
course she saw my advertisement, 
which cleared up the mystery. While 
we all experienced relief at the result 
of the affair, I knew that I was chafing 
against the injustices of the business 
and that a secret obsession had taken 
hold of my mind. 

On the very first evening after our 
return home, I made an excuse to my 
wife to sit up late, and, while the 
household slept, I searched our own 
furniture in the dead of night. I found 
a florin, a three of spades, a box of 
drawing-pins, a tie-pin and five acorns. 
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For these I cleared a space in my 
dressing-room wardrobe and I knew 
they constituted a nucleus of a future 
hoard. As days went on I began to 
survey furtively the sofas and arm- 
chairs of my friends and acquaintances 
and to speculate on what might lie in 
their deep recesses. At first it was some 
effort for me to respond to the greetings 
of my hosts and hostesses, while I 
noted the quality and possibilities of 
their furniture; but after a time I 
became hardened, and became able, 
while engaged in apparently easy con- 
versation, to entice a few coins or 
pencils from upholstered recesses with 
very little difficulty. As a result I 
began to go out a good deal, and during 
the last two years I have amassed a 
collection, probably not of great 
intrinsic value, but very satisfying to 
my morbid imagination. I became 
adroit at making appointments with 
people, and, by arriving early, added 
many items to my store. If Doctor 
Robinson has missed a blue hypo- 
dermic syringe and a prescribing block 
he may now regain them. 

As often happens in such a career of 
crime as mine, the end has come 
quickly. I have made several attempts 
lately to get left alone in the drawing- 
room of this house, where there is a 
monster sofa with recesses invitingly 
suggestive of treasure trove. To-day 
I managed to get shown in while Mr. 
Tomkins and his wife were at luncheon, 
and having told the maid I would be 
glad of a short rest while they ate, and 
having heard the dining-room door 
close on the sound of knives and forks, 
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I made for the sofa on which I am now 
seated, and I at once extracted the 
largest piece of india-rubber I have 
ever set eyes on and a pencil-sharpener 
of a new design. But I had not 
reckoned on the French windows, and 
while I excitedly explored the sofa for 
more, the shadow of Mr. Tomkins fell 
across the room and he had caught me 
in the very act. 

It would be futile to express regret 
for two exciting years of crime. I have 
deep sorrow that I shall be bringing 
shame on those that I love, and I am 
grateful to Mr. Tomkins for giving me 
this half-hour in which to write the 
above. . . . Now I hear him cross the 
hall in response to the front-door bell. 
. . . Now I can recognise the shocked 
tones of the local police-sergeant. But 
I gladly bequeath any unclaimed items 
in my museum to the local police- 
station that he so worthily represents. 


° ° 


Attitude to Hitler 


Although the German painter’s mate 
Does things that I deplore, 

I pity but I do not hate 
This half-wit herbivore. 


° ° 


“These dresses are high to the neck, long- 
sleeved, not much deeper than the waistline 
in front, but they sweep downwards to the 
knees, or below, at the back.” 

Evening Paper. 
How are they off for sides ? 

















“And now they want another place at table for Henry, Earl of Bolcester, whoever he is!” 


Baby 


ONATHAN and Martin are the first first-cousins 
Of the new generation up at Foxcross Hall. 
They have uncles and aunts and in-laws in dozens, 
But of ground-floor relatives none at all. 


Jonathan’s the elder (to the joy of his progenitors) 
By a whole long week; and he’s just turned two. 
But he doesn’t mind his consulate divided if the senators 
Treat him with the deference a week makes due. 


They were quite contemporaneous in starting walking, 
And they weigh the same to-day to a single oz. 

Martin had a tooth first, but Jonathan was talking 
A fortnight earlier than Martin was. 


Neither can be called a scrupulous grammarian, 
But none of their parents cares a hoot for that. 

Jonathan has always been a strict vegetarian, 
Martin eats anything; and both wax fat. 
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Talk 


Martin came a purler off his wheeled toy llama 
And shed first blood when he scraped his knees; 

But the next day Jonathan paralleled the drama 
When his nose bled after a tremendous sneeze! 


Martin is a blond, but Jonathan is blonder; 
Each of them is curly as a gollywog. 

Martin loves the kitchen cat; Jonathan is fonder, 
When he comes around, of the chauffeur’s dog. 


Jonathan’s a gay lad, Martin rather solemn; 
Here a sense of humour, there a brain . 

I could pretty easily fill another column 
Telling you the points of these amazing twain. 


These are quite enough, though. If you’re wanting other 
Salient in the lives of the pretty little dears 

I can introduce you to their doting mothers. 
I’ve been bored to death with it for two long years! 
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DOUBTFUL FRIENDS 
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AVING herded together a new 
batch of slang terms for your 
inspection, I approach the task 

of thrusting them under your nose with 

all the eagerness displayed by a clerk 
in hotfooting it away (hurrying off) for 

a big evening after receiving 

The weekly insult. His hebdomadal 
pay-check. This expression springs 
from the fact that most clerks, however 
inefficient, pride themselves on being 
miserably underpaid. In fact they 
consider themselves to be working for 

Peanuts. Small change; a pittance. 

If instead of being a clerk one is a 

travelling salesman, his situation is 

better—at least it is in those cases in 
which he not only receives the weekly 
insult plus commission but is able to 


garner a little extra tin (money) 
through his 
Swindle sheet. Expense account. 


So called because it is often padded 
with items which have no legitimate 
business to be there. For example, the 
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“No! No! I said Hand-Bags !” 


American Slang 
A Glossary for Elder Readers 


expense incurred in happening to meet 
an oompher (an alluring young lady) 
and subsequently taking her to dinner 
and a show becomes * Entertaining 
Out-of-Town Buyer” on the swindle 
sheet. This is often a not inconsider- 
able item, since most oomphers, how- 
ever slender and ethereal of appear- 
ance, do surprisingly stout work at the 
Wedgwood when confronted with a 
load of 

Hot groceries. Food, cooked and 
ready for consumption. Before we go 
any further, let us back up a bit—look 
behind and see if all’s clear, will you ? 
—and consider to a little greater length 
the term ‘“‘oompher.” An oompher, to 
be exact, is a girl who has plenty of 

Oomph. That exciting quality for 
which a new name is_ periodically 
invented. A decade ago it was known 
as “It.” The devotees of oomph are 
many, and they believe whole-heartedly 
in its vital importance. “Oomph makes 
the world go round” and * There’s 
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always roomph for more oomph” are 
two of their often-heard contentions. 
It would be pleasant to linger awhile 
on this term, exploring its possibilities 
and weighing its potentialities, but we 
must get on with our work and stop 
this 

Shmussing around. Fooling around; 
messing around. Originally to shmuss 
meant to talk, but now it is used more 
often in the sense given, and also to 
indicate chicanery. For example, the 
travelling salesman did some shmussing 
around in the process of drawing up 
his swindle sheet. To employ the term 
in its original sense, however, I would 
now like to shmuss awhile concerning 
a few terms used in a special field. 
Let us make a quick trip to the 
land of the hip, hump, spots and 
stripes, the locale of the bull and the 
convict, the kinker, the bender, and 
the grinder—in short, the circus (@ 





term never employed by circus people, | 
to whom a circus is always simply 4 © 
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“show’’). Hips, humps, spots and 
stripes are hippopotami, camels, 
leopards and tigers. Elephants are 
always referred to as bulls. The larger 
circuses carry along quite a number of 
incorrigible 

Convicts. Zebras. Benders are always 
kinkers, but kinkers are not necessarily 
benders, since benders are contortion- 
ists (syn.: frogs) while all circus per- 
formers are called kinkers. The minute 
the circus arrives in a town and begins 
to set up on the circus grounds, those 
grounds become infested with 

Lot lice. Persons who come to watch 
the circus being set up. Should they 
return later on for the performance, 
they would have its magnificent, 
tremendous, colossal and stupendous 
wonders called to their attention as 
they approached by a 

Grinder. A gentleman who stands 
on a platform in front of the big top 
(main tent) or the kid show (side-show 
featuring freaks and curiosities) and 
gives the crowd a florid sales-talk full 
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of confident superlatives (syn.: talker, 
spieler). Sometimes the grinder is a 
flashy gent wearing a fancy 

Middle piece. Vest. A multitude of 
different people are to be found around 
a circus—everyone from the bug man 
(the man who sells chameleons) to the 

Rubberman. The man who sells 

Bladders. Toy balloons. If it 
happens to nuzzle someone’s lighted 
cigar, then a bladder rapidly becomes a 

Fink. A torn or burst balloon. A 
grinder, by the way, is not likely— 
unless he was once a kinker—to be 
able to do a 

Muscle grind. A series of revolutions 
while hanging by the arms on a 
trapeze. Muscle grinds are frequently 
part of the repertoire of 

Hulligans. Foreign performers. 
Hulligans may be all right, but circus 
people are inclined to be contemptuous 
of all 

Gilhooleys. Wise guys, smart alecs, 
bluffs, yokels and phonies. Nor do 
they like anything which is 
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Gil. Phoney. If you were to refer 
to the grinder as a “barker,” a term 
encountered only among civilians, you 
would be considered gil by circus 
people. Lions, tigers, and leopards are 
known as “big cats,” but that doesn’t 
mean that it would be safe for you 
to rent an impressive-looking high- 
powered rifle, a pair of khaki shorts and 
a topi and have your picture taken 
with one conquering foot on a “dead 
cat.” If you did you might get a 
disturbing reaction from the 

Dead cat. A big cat which is exhibited 
in a menagerie cage but takes no part 
in the performance. Well, all this talk 
about circuses has put me in the mood 
to go see one, so it’s me for the big 
top. And since it’s a nice day, | 
hardly think it will be necessary to 
take along what circus folk refer to as a 

Mush. Umbrella. However, just for 
the fun of it, I think I’ll carry along a 

Skinned mush. Cane. Out of my 
way, sirrah, or Ill give you the skinned 
mushing of your life! 





rs 


“Who the hell are you?” 
“ Pocket battleship, camouflaged.”’ 








Mote, Pthirss 








Gn Memoriam 
HERBERT HEATHER 


With deep regret we record 
the death in a motoring 
accident last week of Mr. 
Herbert Heather, a director 
of Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew 
& Co. Mr. Heather entered 
the business office forty-four 
years ago, and became Secre- 
tary to the Company and 
General Manager in 1903. 
After the death of Mr. Philip 
Agnew last year he was 
appointed a director. His 
loss is keenly felt by the Staff 
of Punch and by all members 
of the firm, for which he 
worked untiringly and suc- 
cessfully for so many years. 
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The Household Hint 


HILE I was tying up the 

boat to a convenient length 

of tree, Christopher uncorked 
the vacuum-flask and poured out the 
tea we had brought with us. There was 
nothing, Christopher maintained, like 
a good cup of tea. He said “Cheerio! ” 
took a long grateful draught, and 
made a face like a man who has 
opened a bottle of the 1875 port and 
found it corked. 

““What’s wrong?” I asked him. 

“There’s something funny about 
this tea,” Christopher said. “It tastes 
of something.” 

“Of tea?” I suggested. 

“No—I’m not sure what it is. 
Strawberry jam or something.” 

I tried it myself. He was quite right ; 
it did taste of something. I tried to 
place the flavour. 

“It definitely isn’t strawberry jam,” 
I decided after thought. “I believe 
it’s Python Brand Indian Wine 
(Bordeaux type).” 


‘rammed us reproachfully. 


“You Can Taste The Python,” said 
Christopher automatically. 

“Have you been putting Pytho 
Brand Wine in the flask?” 

“T never use it for anything excep! 
polishing brass,” said Christopher 
indignantly. 

I took another sip. “It isn’t por 
dripping, is it?” I suggested. 

But Christopher thought it wast! 
pork dripping. In the end we decidel 
that it was an entirely new flavou. 
something quite on its own whit 
combined the best points of pot 
dripping, Indian Bordeaux, strawbem 
jam and tea. We poured the rest of th 
tea overboard and went ashore to th 
Riverside Tea Gardens. As we sailé 
away an hour later several dead fi! 


When we told Christopher's wi 
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“Of course not,” Christopher said. 
“We weren’t keeping any grease in it.” 

“Tea in vacuum flasks,” said 
Christopher’s wife firmly, “always has 
that funny taste unless you put grease- 
proof paper round the cork. I don’t 
know why; it just does.” 

“ Always?” asked Christopher inter- 
estedly. 

“ Always.” 

“May I ascribe that discovery to 
Mrs. Kitchin ?” 

“You will anyway,” said Christo- 
pher’s wife. 

Christopher, I ought to say, writes 
a weekly household hint in Home 
Things under the thin pseudonym of 
“Mrs. Kitchin.” All his ideas are 
subscribed by his wife; Christopher 
describes this as equal division of 
labour, as she can run a household but 
not work a typewriter, while he can 
work a typewriter but not run a 
household. 


So Christopher made a series of 
domestic experiments in which he 
established that if you put greaseproof 
paper round the cork of the vacuum- 
flask, the tea inside tasted of tea; that 
if you left the paper off it tasted of 
something else; and that if you left 
the cork out altogether it first got cold 
and then spilt on to the carpet. And 
in due course “Mrs. Kitchin” set her 
imprimatur on his discoveries. 

Christopher took the article proudly 
tohis wife. “I’m sure a lot of people 
will be very grateful to you for this,” 
he said generously. 


His wife read it, laughed herself sick 
and expressed a grave doubt. “ Listen,” 
she said to me. “‘ Hints for the House- 
wife, by Mrs. Kitchin. A New Notion 
for Picnickers. Don’t you sometimes 
feel as you open your vacuum-flask on 
a picnic that you are tired of just 
ordinary tea? I do. Well, here is 
a little discovery I made last week 
which will bring novelty to the picnic 
spread. 

““Make your tea in the ordinary 
way, but when you have poured it 
into the flask, put the cork in without 
the usual packing of greaseproof paper. 
If you do this you will find that the 
tea acquires a new flavour that is at 
once novel and attractive. “What a 
delightful idea!” your friends will say 
after they have tried it.’” 

She dissolved once more into helpless 
laughter. 


“ . . 
The trouble with you housewives,” 


sid Christopher, retrieving his article 


with icy dignity, “is that you’re too 
conservative to appreciate a good new 
idea when you find one.” 
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A War 


N India’s bare and drouthy plain 

A broad-leaved plant is seen, 

And eyes grown tired with dust 

and strain 
Turn to that plant and turn again 
And bless its kindly green; 
A dash of such, however small, 

Is meat and drink in dry Bengal. 


See on the sands, in rapture clad, 
The little children play; 
Their limbs are light, their eyes are glad, 
They run about and dig like mad 
And yell ‘“Calloo! Callay!” 
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Measure 


There is no sight that more appeals 
Than sea-brats kicking up their heels. 


O verdurous growth of India, and 
O playground by the sea, 

I find it hard to understand— 

O pleasing jute, O friendly sand— 
Why this grim change must be: 

So fresh a plant, a scene so fair, 


* * * * 


And sandbags, sandbags everywhere. 
Dum-Dvm. 
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“But every time I light my bonfire, dear, these men come 


and put it out again.” 
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“Could you spare a minute to help us to try and get the giant marrow out of the pulpit?” 
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PROGRESS IN ART—THE HUNTER’S ACTION 





In full cry (A) 








In full cry (2) 
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PROGRESS IN ART—THE HUNTER’S ACTION 
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In full cry (3) 








In full cry (4) 
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“We'll be down in a minute—Mummy’s doing her ANTICS.” 
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MADAME FUTURO 


THE AMAZING GYPSY 


CLAIRVOYANTE 





THE FUTURE CAN MIDE 


NoTHING FROM HER ue 





LET HER GvIDdDE 








; LEY THE WoNDERF( 


MADAME FUTU 


ADVISE You ON 


LOVE 2 FINANCE 











“I wonder if I shall get any customers to-day, Fred.” 
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“Do you think they would consider it bad form if we joined in the chorus?” 
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THE LAST SUN-BATHE 
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“Well, I must be getting back to the ship now.” 


— 
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Sergeant-Major Miss Smith 


HE village of Little Mudding is not what it was; we 
descended upon it a week ago. Until then, apart from 
some scars in the stone paving of the church which 

the verger declares were made by Cromwell’s horses, war had 
ssed Little Mudding by. Now we have commandeered 
the school, the village hall and the village pump, billeted 
troops on the Vicar and most of his parishioners, sandbagged 
ourCompany Office, the Post Office and (in case of accidents) 
the “Red Lion,” and practically driven the village general 
stores into opening a fish-and-chip department. And we 
have introduced to the village Sergeant-Major Miss Smith. 

Sergeant-Major Miss Smith of the A.T.S. appeared late 
one evening with a bevy of about a dozen A.T.S. To the 
unseeing eye she was just a well-built middle-aged woman 
with a mop of unruly hair in which lurked a khaki cap of 
obscure origin and no charm. The unruly hair is the one 
exception to Miss Smith’s powers of control. Within half 
an hour the Company and the rest of the village were her 
obedient servants. 

The billets for the girls were not entirely suitable; they 
were immediately changed. Miss Smith does not care for 
tomatoes; they have mysteriously vanished from the 
menu. Miss Smith likes porridge; I expect we all shall in 
time. Miss Smith does not cook on an oil-stove; one 
messing officer accompanied her to our depot and came back 
two hours later, pale and shaken, with two kitchen ranges 
in the back of his car (of which he was once very proud) and 
instructions to erect them at once. He declines to relate 
what happened, but it is significant that he has sent the car 
home and communicates with the depot now only by 
telephone. 

Naturally the A.T.S. do not escape her eagle eye. Three 
days after her arrival she observed one of her flock, a rather 
self-possessed young lady, strolling quietly up a lane with 
Corporal Mars, our principal Don Juan. 

“Volunteer O’Brien!” (her voice has a true Sergeant- 
Major’s ring) “‘ do you know that you are some fifty yards 
out of bounds already? Return to your billet at once. 
‘Lights Out’ is in ten minutes and I shall call and see that 
you are in bed.” 

“Yes, Sergeant-Major,” said Volunteer O’Brien sub- 
missively, and walked back. The Sergeant-Major gave 
Corporal Mars one look, which, he said, withered him up 
“like a blasted dandelion,” and departed in the wake of 
Volunteer O’Brien. 

But the Sergeant-Major can relax. 

Yesterday we had a wedding. The fiancé of one of the 
A.T.S. procured a Special Licence and arrived to claim his 
bride in a village wedding at the church. 

Of course Sergeant-Major Miss Smith took charge. It 
was she who saw the Vicar and arranged the details. She 
electrified the verger, dug out the bell-ringers, extracted a 
marquee from our Company Sergeant-Major and charmed a 
fatigue-party into erecting it. She chose the wedding-cake, 
purchased the wedding present from both her detachment 
and the Company, and bullied the messing officer into 
clearing the village hall for the reception. The only point 
on which we scored was that our Company-Commander 
thought of the champagne, but I have a shrewd suspicion 
that Sergeant-Major Miss Smith thought of champagne too 
but dismissed the idea. 

The wedding was a great success. The bride and bride- 
groom looked as well as any bride and bridegroom do. The 
Company-Commander wore his sword and signed the 


_ gister with Sergeant-Major Miss Smith. The wedding 


breakfast was gay, the Company-Commander and Sergeant- 
Major Miss Smith led the floor in ‘‘The Lambeth Walk,” 
and, in short, a good time was had by all. 

But the moment of parting came. The bride had no leave 
and her bridegroom had to go back to town. Tactfully we 
let them search for the car that was to take the bridegroom 
away—alone. 

I watched Sergeant-Major Miss Smith and I will swear 
there was a tear in her eye. 

“Ah, bless the poor dears!” she said under her breath. 
“He’s no Tyrone Power, but a husband’s a husband for 
all that.” 

It was she who greeted the bride on her return and took 
her away to her billet. She had her arm round her shoulders, 
and somehow in the gathering dusk it looked very like a 
mother and child. 

Our Company-Commander is not enamoured of A.T.S. in 
any way, but he paid his tribute to Miss Smith after dinner 
that evening. 

“A very sound woman,” he said. “She’d make a good 
Sergeant-Major.” 

° ° 


Used to It 


“The prospect of personal danger does not disturb her. She 
has brought her children up in the heart of London, and had 
young students around her all her life.” —Daily Paper. 





























“You can tell your teacher you don’t want to be 
evacuated ; last time you had it done you had a sore 
arm for a week, remember.” 
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““ Fancy if one dropped through the roof!” 
“ Fleavens ! that would mean yet another space to darken.” 


Letters to Officialdom 


XXXVI.—Re “Mein Kampf” 


To the Secretary, The Incorporated 
Society of Authors, Playwrights and 
Composers, 11, Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1. 


EAR SIR,—I recently came 
across a condensed version of 
Mein Kampf in one of the 
monthly digests, and being interested 
in crime stories written by men who 


have actually experienced prison them- 
selves, I glanced through it. Imagine 
my amazement on finding that much 
of this notorious book  plagiarises 
articles of mine published in my school 
magazine, The Boeotian, and written 
when I was. fourteen-and-a-half. 

I need hardly say that I take a most 
serious view of this matter, and I 
should be grateful to you for your 
advice on how to deal with it. In this 
connection please note the comment in 
Mein Kampf that “Whatever culture 
the Jew appears to possess to-day is 
either a bad copy or represents open 
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robbery of other races’ property,” 
Conversely, therefore, a bad copy js 
never made by an Aryan. That is my 
complaint here. The book is a good 
copy, a close copy, of my work. And 
it is not even “open robbery.” It is 
concealed robbery, unacknowledged 
robbery. So by Hitler’s own admission 
we are dealing with a much more repre. 
hensible form of plagiarism than that 
form which he imputes to Jews. 

I enclose copies of my articles s 
that you may compare them with 
Mein Kampf. They do not, I admit, 
redound to my credit at all, but that 
is not the point. What I resent js 
having any published work of mine, 
however childish, imitated in this way 
and passed off by a one-book author 
like Hitler as his own original work, 

Let me draw your attention to one 
or two of the more flagrant violations 
of my copyright. In one of my articles 
you will see I say: ‘The State is not 
an end but a means.” Hitler says this 
too. Also I argue (in this article) that 
nothing is more important than the 
State. So does Hitler. In fact he has 


given himself away by copying what | 


my form-master described as “a 
typically Cursettian piece of muddled 
thinking.” I remember his very words. 
“Don’t you realise, you blockhead,” 
he said, “that if nothing is more 
important than the State, then the 
State must be an end? It can’t, on 
that premise, be only a means, you 
addle-pated buffoon.” 

Then again, Hitler says that the 
enemy of the entire human society is 
the Jew. I wrote this also, but wholly 
in a moment of pique, having just 
been set an imposition by the science- 
master who happened to be a Jev. 
And mind you, seeing that Dr. 
Goebbels was educated by a Jewish 
professor, I still think the Jews have 
a lot to answer for. 

But my point is that no such ex- 
travagant statement as this could be 
made in dead earnest except by a chili 
like myself, who was not only under 


fifteen but mentally backward as well, | 
having contracted a dislike of all brain- | 


work except the exercising of my own 
prejudices—and, as is obvious in Mein 
Kampf, one’s prejudices can be exer- 
cised without using the brain at all. 
But all records go to show that Hitler 
was more than fourteen-and-a-hall 
when he wrote the book, so the 
inference that he had been assimilating 
these articles of mine is again reasol- 
ably strong. 

An even stronger indication that the 
book plagiarises my articles is revealed 
in Hitler’s argument that the formatio 


of character is far more important thal | 
the mere imbibing of “knowledge. 3 
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ty.” | These are almost the very words I into it. You will find many more While round me the admiring throng, 
yy is | used myself. Having to learn anything similarities between the book and Waving their rackets in the air, 
smy | when I was at school irked me exces- my articles, which, incidentally, were Broke into laudatory song— 
good J sively. Indeed I evensaid, which Hitler written as long ago as 1902. If we Indeed my world was passing fair. 
And | also says, that ninety-five per cent. of | have to take the case to court I shall 
It is } what is learnt is soon forgotten. How engage a Jewish barrister, and we shall My heart sang like a nightingale, 
dged } true that is!—particularly if onehasn’t have fun. My head was in the clouds, I trod 
ssion | a good memory. Character is all that Yours faithfully, With wingéd feet the golden trail; 
epre- — age regs the child any- Cuas. CURSETT. I felt, in fact, less man than god. 
that | thing, don’t let him learn anything, ; 
but for heaven’s sake concentrate ro P -S.—Heaven forbid that I should Sweet halcyon days I could foresee 
23 9 | hischaracter—and then, allthingsbeing S¢¢™ to be claiming credit for Mein When deathless glory would be mine; 
with | equal, youll get a nation of honest, self- Kampf. I simply want to show that a People would murmur, “It was he 
imit | reliant, noble and highly individualistic fe facile and superficial arguments of = Who won the Cup in ’39.” 
that | house-painters or bricklayers’ mates. the type embodied in Mein Kampf 
nt is In other words, if I may be allowed should not be published outside the “ ° : . 
mine, | to parody a verse by Sir Henry CV&S of a school magazine. Where is that deathless glory now ? 
sway | Newbolt: Melted as melts the winter’s snow. 
athor Aryans all, for Germany’s sake, 7 ” Does anyone remember how 
ork. Knowledge be yours and fame ! ’ , . I won the Cup? The answer’s No. 
D one (But they never will be until you’re Sic Transit Gloria... . f ; 
tions awake , Sic transit gloria . . . I too, 
ticles To Hitler’s little game.) T seemed too marvellous that I Even I, forget those junketings, 
$ not Had won the Singles Cup that day And tennis cups regain their true 
$ this With that rhyme I am content to And, simulating modesty, Perspective in the scheme of things. 
)that | leave the matter until you have looked Was carrying my prize away, W. B. 
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TELL him he should ought to send it up.” 

With this announcement Mrs. Prosser put down 
my breakfast-tray, flicked an imaginary crumb off 
the table, and went out and shut the door upon my natural 
impulse to inquire, “Send what up where?” However, as 
Mrs. Prosser herself often says, Time would reveal, and, 
even as I had expected, my landlady was in the room again 
a moment later with the forgotten bread-knife. 

“If you would prefer cut bread-and-butter I am willing 
to give it to you at any time, as you know. It would both 
save you the insertion of cutting bread and leave no 
crumbs,” she said tonelessly, for this is an ancient source 
of mild disagreement between us. Mrs. Prosser’s idea of 
bread-and-butter is elegant knife-work appropriate only to 
afternoon tea in the drawing-room, and having acquired 
so delicate a skill she scorns anything suggestive of the 
doorstep which better appeals to my infinitely more plebeian 
tastes. At the same time, though Mrs. Prosser affects a 
repugnance to crumbs, her technique in dealing with them 
suggests both sheer indulgence in a fine art and the pleasures 
of the chase. So I cut my own bread to taste and Mrs. 
Prosser pursues the crumbs. I know that she enjoys it, but 
at intervals she makes a moan purely for form’s sake, as I 
know equally well. Having thus fulfilled this periodic 
obligation, she went on briskly: 

‘We had relatives in last night when you were out, and 
you know what that is.” 

I did know—only too well. It was principally on account 
of the relatives that I had gone out. The walls of the house 
are thin. 

“Laugh!” continued Mrs. Prosser. “I haven’t laughed 
so hearty since Edith’s Bert sat on that ice-cream at 
Margate, and so will you when I tell it you. Though being 
only ice of course it melted fairly soon, though leaving a 
considerable desidurum upon his trousers. Sugar, I suppose, 
though they do say that ices are made from potato, and I 
believe they also say china-clay, which grows, I take it, in 
Cornwall. I do not know, and better not to ask. What the 
heart does not see the eye does not grieve over, so I always 
say, and find it works best in all our travail through this 
noisome world.” 

“China-clay is said to be very wholesome,” I ventured to 
remark. ‘It is used in medicine a good deal, I believe.” 

“Medicine is different,” she retorted. ‘They put poison 
in that. Strychnine and all sorts. I know—I have seen it 
on an inscription. Yes, it was the funniest thing I ever did 
hear and quite contemporant: he never paused to think. 
You wait until I tell it you and I am sure you will think the 
same. ‘Enough to make you forget there is a war on,’ Prosser 
said—though I myself do not see what good that can do the 
Poles, poor things, though I wish with all my heart it could. 
Still, there it was. ‘You ought to send it up,’ I said; ‘they’d 
like that,’ I said—‘nice clean fun, nothing common about it 
or anything like that. Maybe they would send you a free 
copy, I said (Charlie, this was—my cousin), ‘and that’s 
something these days. No use hiding your light under a 
bush,’ I told him. ‘ You don’t get anywhere with that.’ There 
was father’s uncle, now, who invented a coffee-pot. I 
forget now what it was there was about it, save that it was 
difficult to clean. Knobs and things sticking out of it: 
it seems there can be more to making coffee than what you 
might think for. Anyhow, father kept it to admire and 
not to use, for fear of damage, and it was always on the 
shelf; I see it now. I have, I fear, run out of marmalade 
and so I have given you gooseberry jam and no offence, I 
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Per Prosser ad Astra 


trust. Not my own making and a trifle acid; Edith’s, it is, 
she living in the country—but they say it is more salacious 
for the health that way. Well, as I was saying, father’s 
uncle he divined this coffee-pot and they took it, and a 
great instinction to the family having such contact with 
an inventor, though whether he made money or lost through 
it I cannot now remember; one it certainly was, or the 
other, there being a lot of talk about it when I was a child. 
But there you are: he thought of it and then he sent it up, 
What is the use of keeping things to yourself? I always say, 
No value either to self or others, and the world a richer 
place all over for the sharing of our nobler thoughts.” 

I was not very sure how far the most divine of coffee-pots 
is entitled to qualify as a noble thought, but Mrs. Prosser’s 
coffee at any rate is atrocious and I was promptly smitten 
by a distinctly ignoble one. 

“Do you use it now?” I asked with, I hope, a proper 
reverence in my voice. 

“T do not, seeing that Edith took it with the rest of the 
effects and demeans it, which was destined for higher 
things, I believe I am right in saying, for use of the aspidis. 
tera or else a receptacle for a fern. She has small respect 
for the works of those that have passed on, and I fear for 
the outlook of the children. But there! it is no use my 
saying anything: they have served me very bad, one and 
all of them, and my advice sings as dross upon their ears, 
particularly with regard to the children, who, as I tell them, 
having as you know none of my own, are the cradles of our 
mortality and should ought to be treated as such and learned 
how best to behave, for a child looks to its parients as the 
givers of good manners as well as of bread. However, 
Edith always did know better than anyone else and always 
will do this side of the grave,at any rate, though after—who 
can say? I have told her that heaven is full of surprises for 
them what are least expecting them, and trust that in time 
it will absorb her and cause her to contemplate her passage 
through this life with more asperity than what she does at 
present, especially now that we have war upon our heads 
and security nowhere. It has come out again, I meant to 


tell you, and unless I can get them to come up to-day to 


see to it I fear that once again you will be denuded of your 
bath. It is a poor type of boiler, in my opinion, and I 
cannot think why they could not deceive a better one 
while they were about it. If I could but draw, which I 
cannot so it is no use trying, I would do so myself and send 
it up; after all, it is we who use them and know where the 
fault lies, which is to the manufacturer, of course, nothing, 
and poor weak woman though I am, does not the blood of 
my father’s uncle course the passage of my veins?” 

“Indubitably it does,” I agreed, seeking as polite an 
exit as possible through the doorway in which my landlady, 
who has never been regarded by me as either poor or weak, 
had struck an impressive attitude that almost completely 
barred my way. 

It was not till I had got to the end of the strect that! 
realised that after all I had never been told Cousin Charlies 
joke. 


Snooty 


“Lady and gentleman, having delightful home _ beautifully 
furnished and fitted with all modern conveniences in picturesque 
Derbyshire village, would take lady and gentleman or two people. 

Advt. in “Daily Telegraph. 
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Waverley Way and Maconachie 


Road 


HEN I went to the suburbs to stay for a while 
I was told very clearly each turning and stile 
Which, closely adhered to by people of nous, 

Would finally lead to Persephone House. 

And when I had learned the directions by rote, 

As described in a lucid and legible note, 

I cancelled my paper and put on my hat 

And silently stole from my Kensington Flat. 


“The first on the right,” I repeated aloud 

As I got off the train with the home-coming crowd, 
“Is Waverley Way, which I must not go down, 

As it leads to the opposite end of the town. 
Maconachie Road is the one I must take, 

So I'll take every care not to make a mistake.” 


And then, I’m ashamed and astonished to say, 
I found myself walking down Waverley Way! 


For direction I’ve never had much of a hunch 
(I’ve lost myself sometimes when going to lunch!), 
So I wasn’t dismayed, but complacently strode 
Out of Waverley Way to Maconachie Road. 
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At Persephone House I explained the delay, 

And how I’d been baffled by Waverley Way, 

And, kindly, my friends all combined to agree 

That it well might have happened to others than me, 


But that, I must tell you, was only the start 
Of the way that I landed myself in the cart, 
For ever since then, since that very first day, 
I could not stop going down Waverley Way. 
I gritted my teeth till I came out in spots, 

I tied all my handkerchiefs cram full of knots, 
But try as I might every method and mode 
I could not turn into Maconachie Road. 


There’s one thing at least I can truthfully say— 
I never got far into Waverley Way, 

For Waverley Way had a large Parish Hall, 

While Maconachie Road hadn’t got one at all ; 

So as soon as I saw it I knew what I’d done 

And promptly turned round and came out at a run, 
Remarking in accents of exquisite pain: 

“You blundering jackass—you’ve done it again!” 


At last my obsession had reached such a state, 

And Persephone House said, ‘“ You’re always so late!” 
That I had to confess that I’d fallen a prey 

To the mystic bewitchment of Waverley Way. 


My friends whistled Strauss for a moment or two 
And debated amongst them the best thing to do, 
Deciding at last with a communal frown 

That their duty was plainly to take me right down— 
“In the hope,” they explained, “that you'll get the idea 
That Waverley Way’s not the way to get here.” 

So we went to the station and made it our base, 

And we started from there at a business-like pace. 
“Now here is your Waverley Way,” said my friends, 
And we walked right along, and we rounded two bends. 


Then “Gosh!” they all shouted (while J whistled Strauss), 
“It’s a much quicker way to Persephone House !” 
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Doctor. “AND CONTINUE THE 
FORTNIGHT AT LEAST. 
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MILK DIET FOR—AH—SHALL WE SAY—AH—YES, EMPHATICALLY FOR ANOTHER 
AND—AH—BY THE WAY, YOU MIGHT LET ME HAVE YOUR—AH—MEAT COUPONS.” 


F. H. Townsend, October 2nd, 1918 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Mystery of Room 40 


Iv is fairly widely known that the late Sir ALFRED Ewrnc 
was responsible for ‘‘ Room 40” of the Admiralty Intelligence 
Department during the last war and that he and his staff 
_ performed there what seemed to be miracles in the decipher- 
_ ‘ng of secret codes. It is thus justifiable that the biography 





» of him by his son, Mr. ALFRED W. Ewrnc, should bear the 
title The Man of Room 40 (Hutcutnson, 12/6), though 
those readers who expect to find out from it exactly how 
+ that essentially secret organisation worked will be dis- 










appointed. General facts are given, but anything more 
than that could not possibly be published in the present 
state of affairs; indeed one doubts whether publication 
could ever be expedient in any state of affairs. But if those 
who are attracted solely by the title are liable to disillusion- 
ment, there are many others who will read with keen 
interest the story which Mr. Ewrne tells. Sir ALFRED was 
one of those who sixty years ago helped to establish a 
Western system of education in Japan, where he held the 
Chair of Mechanical Engineering at Tokio. Later he was 
Professor of Applied Mathematics at Cambridge, Director 
of Naval Education at the Admiralty, the guiding spirit of 
Room 40, and Principal of Edinburgh University. These 
occupations mark the main periods in a career of immense 
energy and unremitting hard work, and in the course of 
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every one of them he achieved something of outstanding 
importance in education and in the application of science 
to industry and everyday life. He was also very sociable 
and lovable. The book illuminates al] sides of his character. 





Thrills and Politics 


Should one describe Miss PamELA FRANKAU’s latest 
novel, A Democrat Dies (HEINEMANN, 7/6), as a thriller 
with a political flavour or as a political novel enlivened by 
mystery? Readers must decide for themselves, but what- 
ever they think they should be satisfied—just as Miss 
FRANKAU must feel satisfied with what is surely her best 
piece of work up to date. The story is about a secret society 
named “ Phoenix” which exists 
in 194~ and aims to create a 
new civilisation from the ashes 
of the old. Right and Left 
must go, says “ Phoenix,” and 
Fascism and Communism, 
though the Monarchy should 
stay. All this may sound as 
stale as most revolutionary 
news—and as half-baked; yet 
the author, perhaps because 
she tempers idealism with 
satire, manages to convince. 
Also she has written a really 
exciting story. Her characters 
are knowable and her plot is 
excellent. There should of 
course be a sequel, but can she 
make “Phoenix” in office as 
sound as “ Pheenix”’ in revolt ? 


Off the Beaten Track 


It may not be entirely 
superfluous to mention that 
the country of which such a 
graphic account is given in 
The Naked Nagas (METHUEN, 
15/-) lies close to the Assam- 
Burma frontier. Hither the 
Austrian anthropologist and 
explorer, Dr. CHRISTOPH VON 
FURER - HAIMENDORF, went 
and, with the greatly ap- 
preciated co-operation of the 
British authorities, studied carefully and sympathetically 
the habits and customs of the “savage slave-raiding head- 


hat-stand.”” 


hunting tribes” who live in this almost unknown part of 


the world. But however regrettable the conduct of the 
Nagas may be in some respects, nobody can read Chapter 
VII, for instance, of this excellently illustrated volume 
without recognising that they also possess lovable and 
charming qualities. Anyone who wants to be transported 
for a few hours into an entirely new atmosphere and 
environment cannot do better than make the acquaintance 
of these absorbingly interesting Nagas. 


P. G. W. 
Now that we have actually gone to w. it becomes more 
important than ever to indulge from time to time in f. and 
g., for without the odd spot of innocent m. there is a danger 
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that we might not be able to preserve a stiff upper 1. This 
being so, the man for our money is of course Mr. P. ¢, 
WopEHOUSE, who becomes more than ever a national 
asset of the first order; it is his plain duty to write at least 
four novels a year for us, and if he has to take an earldom 
at the end of it all, well, it won’t have been a nice war for 
anyone. Uncle Fred in the Springtime (JENKINS, 7/6) is 
out of his toppest drawer. It hinges, if that is the correct 
verb for the job, on that massive and now historical piece 
of pork, the Empress of Blandings, and many of our very 
oldest friends are in the cast, which is headed by no less a 
moron than the Earl of Emsworth himself. The cream of the 
work, T.T. and Grade A, lies in the ripe speeches and 
shrewd tactics of that gloriously amoral peer, Lord Icken. 
ham. A man after our own 
wicked heart. 


Dangerous Work 


which Mr. VINCENT Brwn has 


ie teehee 


The jerky manner of writing | 





adopted in The Blond Spider 
(CapzE, 7/6) makes his tale of 
espionage in Italy unneces. 
sarily tiresome to read. Mor. 
over, the colossal thirst of Dr. | 


is so constantly insisted upon 
that one is compelled to con. 
clude that caution was not his 


is not therefore surprising that 
the activities of his wife and F 
himself in their combat against | 
Fascism were discovered and 
thwarted. Mr. Brun’s por. 
traits of this ill-assorted couple 
are vivid enough to linger in 
the memory, and his readers 
will be profoundly convinced 
that the lives of spies and f 
unwelcome propagandists are | 
never free from mental anxiety 
and physical peril. 


al 





Stern Work 


So many crooks commit in- [ 
iquities in Danger in the Dark 
(METHUEN, 7/6) that they are inclined to spoil the enjoy: 7 
ment of accompanying Inspector Higgins as, with character: 7 
istic energy, he pursues these malefactors. But apart from 
a stage that is unnecessarily and inconveniently crowded 
there is little reason to complain about a story that gives 
the Inspector and other members of the police full and 
fruitful employment. Mr. Ceci, FREEMAN GREGGS 
detective, although he belongs to a type that is becoming F 
hallowed by time, is emphatically and essentially human; | 
and those of us who have learnt to regard him with respect F 
will hope that he may be given a more expressive crop | 
exclamations when his creator again sets him on the tral | 








“Bustles have once again come to the fore, but whether the 
remain there or not remains to be seen.” —Buckinghamshire Pape 


They might slip round to the aft. 
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